Air  Force  Culture  and  Cohesion 

Building  an  Air  and  Space  Force 
for  the  Twenty-First  Century 


lt  Col  James  M.  Smith,  USAF,  retired 


THE  US  AIR  FORCE  has  a  co- 
hesion  problem.  Dr.  Donald 
B.  Rice,  former  secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  complained 
that  officers  identified  with 
their  weapon  systems,  not  with  the  Air  Force 
or  any  concept  of  service  mission  or  doc¬ 
trine.1  Carl  Builder  agrees.  To  Builder,  the  Air 
Force  has  no  strong,  unifying  mission  or  vi¬ 
sion,  so  loyalty  has  devolved  to  functions, 
technologies,  and  occupations.2  Franklin 
Margiotta  states  that  in  his  experience,  he 
served  in  30-40  dif  fer  ent  “air  forces  ”  that  had 


in  common  only  a  single-colored  uniform 
and  a  universal  belief  that  each  member  and 
faction  was  serving  the  cause  of  national  de¬ 
fense.  He  too  sees  technology  as  the  organiza¬ 
tional  essence  of  the  Air  Force.3  Frank  Wood 
observes  that  the  emphasis  of  today’s  Air 
Force  on  high  technology  makes  it  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  specialization  and  occupational 
attachments,  particularly  when  those  Air 
Force  specialties  have  civilian  air  and  space 
equivalents.4  Indeed,  our  service  has  a  cohe¬ 
sion  problem,  and  it  is  firmly  rooted  in  the 
culture,  technical  specialties,  and  organiza- 
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tional  dynamics  within  the  diverse,  complex 
entity  that  is  today’s  Air  Force. 

This  article  analyzes  the  roots  and  current 
manifestations  of  the  Air  Force’s  cohesion 
problem,  defining  and  developing  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  a  basis  for  some  broad  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  service  can  begin  to  mold  itself 
into  a  more  co  he  sive  force  for  the  twenty-  first 
century.  It  briefly  summarizes  how  organiza¬ 
tional  culture  underlies  organizational  cohe¬ 
sion;  presents  a  traditional  cultural  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Air  Force;  expands  on  the 
traditional  view  to  outline  a  cultural  over¬ 
view  of  current  Air  Force  fragmentation;  and 
examines  the  applicability  of  cohesion¬ 
building  activities  for  the  present  and  future 
Air  Force. 


Culture 

“ Every  or  gani  za  tion  has  a  cul  ture ,  that  is ,  a 
persistent,  patterned  way  of  thinking  about 
the  central  tasks  of  and  human  relationships 
within  an  organization.  Culture  is  to  an  or¬ 
ganization  what  personality  is  to  an  individ¬ 
ual.  Like  human  cul  ture  gen  er  ally,  it  is  passed 
on  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  It 
changes  slowly  if  at  all.  ” 5  This  statement  cap¬ 
tures  the  key  points  of  organizational  cul¬ 
ture— a  patterned  way  of  thinking  focused  on 
the  organization’s  central  tasks  (operations) 
andrelationships  (administration) ,  passed  on 
by  generations  and  slow  to  change. 

Any  organi  za  tion’ s  pat  terned  way  of  think  - 
ing  reflects  what  is  variously  called  its  essence 
or  the  beliefs  of  the  corps  around  its  cote.  The 
central  career  professionals,  those  people 
most  closely  associated  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  core  operation,  define  the  mission  and 
decide  on  the  capabilities  needed  to  carry  it 
out.6  The  elite  group  at  the  center  of  the 
organization’s  mission— the  elite  profession 
(or  the  corps  at  the  core)— stakes  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  organization  (its  roles  and 
missions).  It  also  controls  the  operations  of 
the  organization  (with  spillover  influence  on 
the  poli  cies  that  di  rect  that  op  eration) ,  as  well 
as  the  personnel  system  for  that  core  opera¬ 
tion  and  its  sup  p  ort  ing  op  era  tions ,  and  es  tab  - 


lishes  a  career  system  to  institutionalize  that 
control.  Within  even  the  most  complex  or¬ 
ganization,  a  single  professional  elite  pos¬ 
sesses  knowledge,  skills,  and  orientations 
iden  ti  cal  to  the  mis  sion  and  ac  tiv  ity  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  This  is  the  corps  elite-the  elite 
pro  fes  s  ion  within  the  or  gani  za  tion— and  it  de¬ 
fines  the  essence,  sets  the  culture,  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  vision  that  exemplifies  the  organi¬ 
zation.7 

In  large  organizations,  or  those  with 
complex  missions,  secondary  elites  emerge 
around  their  particular  sub-mission  or  mis¬ 
sion  segment.  The  organization  can  exhibit 
tensions  and  conflict  across  these  elites  as 
each  espouses  its  own  organizational  vision 
based  on  its  particular  experience  and  focus. 
Thus,  a  rank  ordering  often  develops  among 
the  core  elites,  with  resultant  intraorganiza- 
tional  mission  competition,  making  analysis 
of  the  relationships  among  these  various 
elites  key  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.8 

If  the  cul  ture  is  shared  and  en  dorsed  across 
the  various  subgroups  that  comprise  the  or¬ 
ganization,  then  a  sense  of  mission  exists,  and 
the  organization  is  relatively  cohesive,  both 
internally  and  in  its  approach  to  the  outside 
world.  Able  leaders  attempt  to  shape  the  cul¬ 
ture  toward  that  cohesive  sense  of  mission, 
but  this  often  becomes  a  very  difficult 
bridge-building  exercise.9  A  RAND  study 
agrees,  stating  that  a  “collective,  shared  sense 
of  a  distinct  identity  and  purpose  appears  to 
be  a  hallmark  of  the  most  successful  institu¬ 
tions.  ”  The  RAND  study  calls  this  phenome¬ 
non  organizational  vision  and  further  states 
that  such  a  shared  vision  lends  the  organiza¬ 
tion  relevance,  clarity,  realism,  inspiration, 
and  a  positive  internal  and  external  public 
image.10 

The  organizational  cul  tures  of  the  US  mili¬ 
tary  services  are  particularly  strong  because 
they  employ  a  career  system  based  on  the 
“closed  career  principle.”  These  organiza¬ 
tions  recruit  personnel  upon  completion  of 
basic  education,  and  those  personnel  spend 
their  career  almost  exclusively  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  organization.  They  are  educated, 
trained,  and  advanced  by  the  organization, 
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based  on  its  internal  rules  and  priorities;  al¬ 
most  no  lateral  entry  into  the  organization 
exists,  except  at  the  entry  level— career  per¬ 
sonnel  enj  oy  pro  tec  tion  from  out  side  com  p  e- 
tition.11  The  services  recruit  and  indoctrinate 
new  members  into  their  core  mission  and  its 
re  quire  ments .  They  pro  vide  their  own  pro  fes  - 
sional  education  programs  to  prepare  career 
officers  to  move  up  the  chain  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  that  mission.  Further,  they  promote 
these  career  personnel  into  the  decision-  and 
policy-making  levels  within  their  career  elite 
with  only  limited  external  veto  and  no  real 
external  competition.  The  service  culture  is 
institutionalized  by  the  organization  and  in¬ 
ternalized  by  its  members. 

Organizational  culture  has  significant  im¬ 
pact  on  organizational  behavior.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  such  behavior  spurs  excellence  in 
mission  accomplishment  through  competi¬ 
tion,  it  is  seen  as  positive.  However,  some¬ 
times  it  leads  to  dysfunctional  results,  and  no 
easy  or  immediate  solution  exists.  Organiza¬ 
tional  culture  changes  slowly  and  primarily 
in  re  sponse  to  in  ter  nal  pres  sures  to  adapt  to  a 
changed  operational  environment,  not  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  external  direction.  True  organiza¬ 
tional  change  requires  a  cultural  transforma¬ 
tion— not  simply  accommodation  and 
incremental  modification  but  changed  or¬ 
ganizational  output  in  terms  of  structure, 
professional  incentives,  and  changed  profes¬ 
sional  behaviors.  The  reorganization  option, 
implying  organizational  (cultural)  change, 
consists  of  several  steps:  recognition  of  pres¬ 
sures  due  to  changes  in  the  organization’sex- 
ternal  environment,  perception  that  existing 
perfor-mance  is  inadequate,  formulation  of  a 
new  organizational  strategy  (planned  out¬ 
puts,  goals,  and  objectives)  to  meet  the 
changed  environment,  modification  of  the 
organization's  structure  to  accommodate 
new  tasks  and  relationships,  transformation 
of  the  organization’s  culture  to  meet  the  rea¬ 
ligned  elite  professions  and  their  relative  pri¬ 
orities,  and,  finally,  changed  output  in  terms 
of  organizational  performance  and  product 
as  a  result  of  the  new  strategy,  structure,  and 
culture.12 


Alternatively,  one  can  view  the  “problem” 
of  completing  change  and  building  cohesion 
within  the  system  of  subcultures  that  are  to¬ 
day’s  military  service-changing  organiza¬ 
tional  culture-as  a  function  of  creating 
shared  values  and  legitimacy  leading  to  a 
common  “theory  of  victory”  (or  vision), 
aligning  new  or  changed  tasks  with  “critical” 
tasks  identified  and  ranked,  realigning  the 
distributionofpowerwithintheorganization 
reflecting  the  new  hierarchy  of  missions,  and 
creating  new  or  changing  old  career  paths  to 
groom  organizational  members  for  future 
leadership  positions  at  all  levels.13  So  the  ex¬ 
isting  organizational  elite  struggles  hard  to 
protect  its  turf,  budget,  mission,  and  self- 
identity  against  emerging  challengers  for  as 
long  as  it  can.  Transitions  are  painful  to  the 
organization,  and  this  is  a  time  of  transition 
for  the  US  military. 

Air  Force  Culture 

Traditional  Air  Force  essence  evolved 
around  strategic  bombing,  particularly  the 
aerial  delivery  of  nuclear  bombs  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Internally,  the  primary  con¬ 
tender  for  influence  was  the  group  advocat¬ 
ing  tactical  airpower-from  close  air  support 
(CAS)  to  the  Army  to  the  delivery  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  on  the  battlefield.  Another 
challenge  to  primacy  within  the  service  came 
fromadvocatesofmissilebomenuclearweap- 
ons  in  lieu  of  the  manned  bomber.  The  strate¬ 
gic  corps  proved  powerful  enough  to  prevent 
the  emergence  of  another  power  center  from 
the  airlift  community.  Even  after  the  success 
of  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  airlift  mission  re¬ 
mained  sec  on  dary— re  moved  from  the  core  of 
nuclear  bombing.14 

The  challenge  of  the  missile  community  to 
the  domination  of  bomber  pilots  forced  the 
Air  Force  to  adapt  to  ex  ter  nal  de  mands  and  in- 
corporate  missile  technology,  even  to  advo¬ 
cate  missile  development  and  procurement. 
However,  the  bomber  elite  never  dropped 
their  demand  for  at  least  coequal  attention 
and  money  for  bombers,  and  the  expanded 
nuclear  mission— bomber-  or  missile- 
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delivered— remained  at  the  core  of  Air  Force 
culture  during  much  of  the  cold  war.15 

Air  Force  promotion  rates  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  from  1954  through  1971  reflect  the 
assertion  that  senior  leaders  define  organiza¬ 
tional  culture  and  that  the  organization  re¬ 
wards  and  promotes  core  elites  at  a  higher 
rate  than  p e  riph  eral  of  fi  c ers .  But  the  Air  F orce 
core  elite  was  changing.  First,  the  promotion 
potential  of  officers  assigned  to  the  core  stra¬ 
tegic  mission— including  both  bomber  pilots 
and  missileers-declined  during  this  period. 
From  a  high  in  1954-55  of  promotion  rates 
three  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Air  Force, 
Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  officers  stead¬ 
ily  de  dined  to  pro  mo  tionrates  be  low  the  Air 
Force  average  by  1966.  This  trend  continued 
through  1 97 1 .  Ob  serv  ers  also  have  traced  the 
“below  the  zone,”  accelerated  promotion 
rates  for  SAC  officers  from  1962  through 
1971.  For  those  officers  identified  for  early, 
“fast  track”  promotion  to  colonel,  SAC  re¬ 
mained  above  the  Air  Force  average  in  1962 
and  1 963  but  fell  be  low  the  av  er  age  for  all  but 
one  of  the  subsequent  years  of  the  study.  For 
all  flyers— strategic,  tactical,  and  trans¬ 
port— within  the  Air  Force,  however,  promo¬ 
tion  rates  to  colonel  remained  above  the  Air 
Force  average  for  all  but  one  year  from  1956 
to  1971.  The  core  of  the  Air  Force  might  be 
turn  ing  away  from  the  stra  te  gic  mis  sion  from 
1966  on,  but  flying  airplanes  remained  the 
focus  of  the  Air  Force.16  From  the  1960s  on, 
the  Air  Force  adapted  its  culture  to  accept  a 
primary  role  for  the  aerial  delivery  of  tactical 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear  weapons,  but 
strategic-bombing  pilots  remained  at  the  top 
of  the  Air  Force  until  the  early  1980s,  when 
for  the  first  time  a  tactical  pilot  became  Air 
Force  chief  of  staff. 

Builder  describes  this  shift  from  strategic 
elements  at  the  center  of  the  Air  Force’s  core 
to  tactical  dominance  in  largely  negative 
terms,  not  ing  that  the  serv  ice  has  lost  its  guid  - 
ing  vision  (strategic  airpower  theory)  and 
thus  its  cultural  cohesion.  According  to  this 
view,  the  cohesive  core  around  decisive,  stra¬ 
tegic  airpower  through  World  War  II  gave 
way  to  nuclear  deterrence  shortly  after  the 
founding  of  the  independent  Air  Force.  This 


wedding  of  the  Air  Force  to  nuclear  deter¬ 
rence  gave  en  try  to  the  mis  sile  and  space  com- 
mu  nity ,  which  ac  cel  er  ated  the  shift  to  a  fo  cus 
on  technologies  over  missions.  The  lack  of  a 
strategic  role  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  gave  rise 
to  the  tactical  sub  culture  as  well,  split  ting  the 
Air  Force  core  and  leaving  only  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  as  a  fo  cal  point.1 7  James  Mowbray attrib  - 
utes  this  shift  to  the  replacementofaerospace 
power  at  the  heart  of  Air  Force  doctrine  with 
less  defined  “national  objectives,”  thus  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  devolution  to  sub-mission  identities 
around  these  diverse  objectives.18 

By  the  late  1980s,  then,  the  primary  Air 
Force  internal  divisions  reflected  a 
technological  bent,  creating  splits  between 
pi  lots  and  all  other  airmen  (as  space  began  to 
claim  a  piece  of  the  core)  and  between  the 
types  of  systems  the  pilots  flew:  between 
fighter  and  bomber  pilots;  transport  pilots 
and  “combat”  flyers;  and  even  among  air-to- 
air,  deep-interdiction,  and  CAS  fighter  pilots. 
The  Air  Force  essence  began  to  center  on  the 
technology  of  the  fly  ing  machine,  even  to  the 
ex  tent  that  Builder  could  de  scribe  the  change 
in  religious  terms: 

The  Air  Force  could  be  said  to  worship  at  the 
altar  of  technology.  The  airplane  was  the 
instrument  that  gave  birth  to  independent  air 
forces;  and  the  airplane  has,  from  its  inception, 
been  an  expression  of  the  miracles  of 
technology. . . .  There  is  a  circle  of  faith  here:  If 
the  Air  Force  fosters  technology,  then  that 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  technology  will 
ensure  an  open-ended  future  for  flight  (in 
airplanes  and  spacecraft);  and  that,  in  tum,  will 
ensure  the  future  of  the  Air  Force.19 

Builder  offers  a  grain  of  truth  here.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  cannon  and  shell-instruments  of 
war-abound  around  the  periphery  of  the 
West  Point  plain,  but  the  central  area— the 
one  closest  to  the  cadets  who  will  lead  the  fu¬ 
ture  Army— is  reserved  for  statues  of  military 
leaders  of  note:  Washington,  MacArthur,  Eis¬ 
enhower,  and  even  Patton.  At  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  busts  of  air  leaders,  from  the 
Wright  brothers  through  Hap  Arnold,  sur¬ 
round  the  central  area,  but  upon  that  field 
one  also  finds  static  displays  of  the  F-4  and  F- 
105  from  Viet  nam  and  the  F- 1 5  and  F- 1 6  from 
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Operation  Desert  Storm.  The  technologies  of 
flight  take  center  stage. 

Given  that  “worship”  of  technology,  the 
Air  Force  core  meas  ures  it  self  in  terms  of  aero¬ 
space  performance  and  technological  qual¬ 
ity— the  clear  emphasis  is  on  quality  over 
quantity,  and  the  self-identity  is  with  plat¬ 
forms  flown  or  launched.  Given  its  fu  ture  ori¬ 
entation  and  attachment  to  technology,  the 
Air  Force  still  remembers  its  struggle  with  the 
Army  for  independence,  and  it  is  sensitive  to 
challenges  to  that  independence  or  to  its  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  ground-combat  mission.  It 
continues  to  assert  its  autonomy  as  a  service 
by  emphasizing  the  strategic  dimensions  of 
aerial  combat  over  ground-support  roles.20 


The  Air  Force  is  “the  keeper  and  wi elder  of  the 
decisive  instruments  of  wax— the  technological 
marvels  of  flight  that  have  been  adapted  to 
war”  (emphasis  added) 21 

The  Air  Force  was  best  po  si  tioned  of  all  the 
services  for  Desert  Storm  but  not  necessarily 
for  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  The  traditional 
core  mission  of  the  Air  Force  had  been  strate¬ 
gic  deterrence  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  mis¬ 
sion  continued  after  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
since  Russia  and  three  other  republics  still 
had  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  but  it  dwin¬ 
dled  as  Russian  weapons  drew  down  toward 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START)  II 
limits.  Foresee  ing  this  loss  of  mis  sion,  the  Air 
Force  issued  a  new  vision  statement— Global 
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the  Soviet  Union. 
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Reach,  Global  Power- that  pro  moted  conven¬ 
tional,  long-range  power  projection  and  pre¬ 
cision  bombing  against  regional  threats.22 

This  vision  reflected  a  continuation  of 
changes  that  had  been  occurring  within  the 
Air  Force  since  Viet  nam.  Ad  vances  in  conven¬ 
tional  technology,  precision,  and  lethality 
had  accompanied  the  takeover  of  Air  Force 
lead  er  ship  by  the  "fighter  ma  fia.  ”  Tac  ti  cal  pi¬ 
lots  had  supplanted  bomber  pilots,  and 
Global  Reach,  Global  Power  gave  voice  to 
their  vision  of  how  airpower  should  (would) 
be  em  ployed  in  the  new  world  or  der .  This  was 
a  significant  shift  in  the  Air  Force  elite,  but  it 
happened  gradually  and  deliberately,  thus 
limiting  its  major  disruptive  effects  within 
the  service.23  Today,  the  transition  is  com¬ 
plete.  As  of  June  1997,  nine  of  the  11  active 
Air  Force  four-star  generals  were  fighter  pi¬ 
lots,  and  the  remaining  two  were  bomber  pi- 
lots.24By  Sep  tember  1997,  one  of  the  bomber 
pilots  had  retired  and  was  re  placed  by  yet  an¬ 
other  fighter  pi  lot.  (Note  that  all  of  the  gen  er- 
als  were  pilots.) 

Whatever  its  purpose  and  genesis,  Global 
Reach,  Global  Power  gave  voice  to  ex  actly  the 
rapid,  lethal  airpower  that  the  Air  Force  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Gulf  War.  The  precise,  decisive 
airpower  employed  in  the  Gulf  gave  the  Air 
Force  the  upper  hand  over  the  other  services 
in  the  force-  cutback  debate  that  fol  lowed  De  - 
sert  Storm.  The  Air  Force  was  developing  a 
clear  vision  of  its  future  and  demonstrating 
that  it  was  ready  to  carry  out  that  vision. 
While  the  other  services  struggled  to  define 
themselves  after  the  Gulf  War,  the  Air  Force 
pushed  for  its  faster,  higher,  stealthier  fu 
ture. 25  That  push  em  pha  sized  technol  ogy  and 
rapid  force  projection,  as  well  as  expansions 
in  the  roles  that  space  and  information  domi¬ 
nance  would  play  in  future  conflicts.26 

The  Air  Force  may  have  seen  its  traditional 
strategic  core  mission  reduced,  and  it  may 
have  seen  its  core  elite  shift  from  the  bomber 
mafia  to  the  fighter  mafia  with  its  increasing 
shift  from  a  strategic  to  an  operational  focus, 
but  it  maintains  its  attachment  to  the  future 
tech  nolo  gies  of  air  and  space  combat-the  de¬ 
cisive  instruments  of  future  war— now  codi¬ 
fied  inGlobalTn^emmt.27  As  this  vi  sion  ma¬ 


tures— and  if  it  can  withstand  the  push  to  ward 
a  narrower,  surface-warfare  orientation  from 
the  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  as  embodied  in 
the]omtVisioTv2010  pro-  cess28-the  transition 
to  a  high-end,  operational  (theater),  decisive 
air  power  and  space  power  visionmay  be  come 
complete,  allowing  the  Air  Force  culture  to 
complete  the  transition  toward  its  preferred 
role  in  the  twenty-first  century 29 

The  Air  Force 
in  the  Late  1 990s 

Stud  ies  of  the  Air  Force  from  the  1 970s  and 
into  the  1980s  indicate  that  we  should  expect 
it  to  represent  a  spectrum  of  attachments  to 
both  the  institution  and  to  its  many  occupa¬ 
tions,  in  many  cases  leaning  fairly  heavily  to¬ 
ward  the  occupations.  The  Air  Force  should 
be  a  confederation  of  technical  special- 
ties-this  fractionalization  a  function  of  the 
tech  ni  cal  na  tur  e  of  the  serv  ice ,  of  its  re  suit  ing 
close  and  continuous  contact  with  civilian 
contractors  and  specialists  from  equivalent 
occupations,  and  of  its  bureaucratic  manage¬ 
ment  practices  dating  from  the  1970s.30  Dis¬ 
tinctive  uniforms,  flight  jackets,  badges,  and 
pay  bonuses  have  helped  retain  critically 
skilled  officers,  but  they  have  also  helped  to 
deepen  individualidentification  with  subcul¬ 
tures  and  splits  between  those  various  fac¬ 
tions  at  the  higher  (serv  ice)  level.  The  oc  cu  pa- 
tional  orientation  resulting  from  the 
emphasis  on  technol  ogy  and  skill  is  deep  ened 
by  the  pursuit  of  skill-related  higher  educa¬ 
tion  so  characteristic  of  the  Air  Force  officer 
corps.31Thissetofoccupationalfac  torsplaces 
the  Air  Force  apart  from  the  ground-combat 
services,  which  are  more  institutional  in  their 
orientation.  The  Marine  Corps,  for  example, 
is  the  most  institutional  of  the  services.32  The 
lack  of  direct  civilian  equivalents  for  many  of 
the  Marines’  core  skills  be  comes  afac  tor  here. 

Anini  tial  pro  file  of  Air  Force  of  fi  cers  points 
to  a  continuationandperhapsevenadeepen 
ing  of  some  of  the  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  service’s  occupational  orientation  and 
fragmentation.  Education  remains  a  primary 
indicator  of  continuing  Air  Force  attachment 
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to  technology  and  to  a  continuing  occupa¬ 
tional  ori  entation.  For  example,  96  per  cent  of 
all  Air  Force  gen  er  als  have  earned  at  least  one 
graduate  degree.33  These  data  remind  us  that 
the  Air  Force  is  by  far  the  most  educated  of 
the  services  and  that  Air  Force  line  officers, 
over  half  of  whom  hold  gradu  ate  de  grees ,  are 
clearly  a  well-educated  group.  By  compari¬ 
son,  in  1997  the  Navy  was  reported  to  have 
only  77  serv  ing  line  of  fi  cers  with  doc  toral  de¬ 
grees,  compared  to  the  smaller  Air  Force’s 
nine  hundred.34 

In  1996  Air  University  conducted  two  sur¬ 
veys  of  almost  two  thou  sand  of  its  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  faculty,  and  students  at  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base  (AFB) ,  Alabama,  to  sup  port  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  curriculum  for  the  proposed 
Air  and  Space  Basic  Course  (ASBC).  The  re¬ 
sults  of  those  surveys  indicated  that  the  Air 
Force  officer  corps  recognizes  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  display  careerist  attitudes  and  identify 
primarily  with  their  technicalspecialties.35  In 
summa  riz  ing  there  suits  of  the  Air  man’ s  Ba  sic 
Course  Curriculum  Structure  Survey  and  the 
Shared  Institutional  Values  Survey,  one  ana¬ 
lyst  states  that  “the  re  sponses  in  di  cate  that  of¬ 
ficers  value  unit  cohesion,  identifywith tech¬ 
nical  specialties  and  do  not  persuasively 
articulate  airpower  doctrine.”36  This  observa¬ 
tion  seems  to  in  di  cate  that  in  the  ab  sence  of  a 
shared  vision  or  sense  of  mission,  Air  Force 
officers  turn  to  their  occupations  and  the  im- 
me  di  ate  units  built  around  those  oc  cupations 
for  their  primary  identification.  This  ten¬ 
dency  is  symptomatic  of  a  fractionated  con¬ 
federation  of  subcultures  rather  than  a  cohe¬ 
sive  military  service. 

Beyond  these  “snapshot”  descriptive  data 
and  the  Air  University  survey  results,  the 
author  surveyed  1,030  Air  Force  officers, rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  service’s  culture  and  cohe¬ 
sion,  to  find  more  detailed  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  about  what  the  Air  Force  looks  like 
today-how  it  is  oriented,  where  its  main 
fracture  lines  lie,  and  what  the  intensity  of  its 
fault  lines  might  be  across  specialties  and 
ranks 37  Specifically,  the  survey  addressed  in¬ 
stitutional/occupational  (I/O)  orientation, 
mission/priority/allegiance  rankings,  and  at- 
ti  tudes  to  ward  technol  ogy  and  space  to  deter¬ 


mine  the  sources  and  depths  of  differ  ences  on 
these  factors  across  the  Air  Force.  Only  stu 
dents  entering  professional  military  educa¬ 
tion  (PME)  courses  at  Maxwell  in  the  late 
summer  of  1997  participated  in  the  survey. 
Members  of  the  three  schools  survey ed-cap- 
tains  at  Squadron  Officer  School  (SOS),  ma¬ 
jors  at  Air  Command  and  Staff  College 
(ACSC),  and  lieutenant  colonels  at  Air  War 
College  (AWC)— form  a  representative  cross 
section  of  the  middle  ranks,  specialties,  rat¬ 
ings,  sources  of  commission,  levels  of  PME 
completion,  genders,  and  joint  experience 
found  across  the  entire  Air  Force. 

Students  participated  in  the  survey  at  the 
very  beginning  of  their  PME  studies,  when 
they  had  just  arrived  from  Air  Force  field  as¬ 
signments  and  before  any  leveling  of  atti¬ 
tudes  could  take  place  as  a  result  of  cross¬ 
specialty  c  on  tacts  within  these  pro  grams .  The 
survey  targeted  active  duty  line  offi- 
cers-members  of  the  culture-setting  corps- 
elite  segments  and  primary  supporting  seg¬ 
ments,  which  best  represent  the  core  culture 
and  primary  subcultures  of  the  service.  Fur¬ 
ther,  SOS  cap  tures  abroad  cross  sec  tion  of  Air 
Force  junior  officers,  but  ACSC  and  AWC  re¬ 
main  very  selective,  offering  only  the  “top” 
selectees  for  midcareer  and  senior  ranks  the 
opportunity  to  attend.  This  situation  actually 
produces  a  sample  that  best  represents  the 
culture  and  its  adherents,  according  to  the 
closed-career  model. 

A1  most  90  per  cent  of  cur  rent  Air  Force  gen¬ 
erals  completed  intermediate  service  school 
(ACSC  or  another  service’s  equivalent),  and 
98  percent  completed  senior  service  school 
(AWC  or  another  service’s  equivalent  or  a  na¬ 
tional  program).38  Other  studies  indicate  that 
completion  of  a  service’s  professional  educa¬ 
tion  programs  is  highly  correlated  with  selec¬ 
tion  for  Air  Force  command  assignments  (in 
December  1990,  97  percent  of  Air  Force  wing 
commanders  were  graduates  of  intermediate 
service  schools)39  and  for  senior- level  promo¬ 
tion  (from  1976  to  1983,  93  percent  of  Air 
Force  officers  selected  for  promotion  to  colo¬ 
nel  were  graduates  of  senior  service 
schools).40 Further,  the  services’  professional 
education  programs  should  deepen  their  stu- 
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The  B-2.  The  airplane  was  the  instrument  that  gave  birth  to  independent  air  forces;  and  the  airplane  has,  from  its 
inception,  been  an  expression  of  the  miracles  of  technology . 


dents’  attachment  to  service  values  and  cul¬ 
ture. 

One  would  expect  the  survey  to  show  that 
in  1997  the  Air  Force  was  a  fractionated  body 
lacking  a  common  vision,  having  thus  de¬ 
volved  into  functional,  technical,  and  occu¬ 
pational  communities  with  little  integration 
among  them.  Moreover,  the  Air  Force  should 
be  largely  occupational  in  its  orientation, 
with  the  high  levels  of  mission  technology 
combining  with  high  levels  of  officer  educa¬ 
tion  to  further  this  occupational  orientation. 
Finally,  the  Air  Force  should  be  a  complex 
mix  of  communities  with  no  integrating  vi¬ 
sion  and  lit  tie  glue  to  hold  them  to  gether  as  a 
cohesive  entity. 

But  the  findings  of  the  survey,  although 
consistent  with  many  of  those  expectations, 
are  not  quite  as  bad  as  one  might  think,  based 
on  the  results  of  previous  studies.  Certainly, 
today’s  Air  Force  is  a  highly  technical  force 
with  a  complex  mix  of  specialties  across  a 
wide  range  of  core  and  secondary  missions. 
Certainly,  today’s  Air  Force  is  much  more 
highly  educated  and  involved  in  ongoing 
educational  efforts  than  the  other  services. 
And  just  as  certainly,  differences  and  fracture 
lines  exist  across  the  large  and  complex  Air 
Force,  some  of  them  pro  nounced.  But  the  sur¬ 
vey  also  indicates  the  presence  of  a  common 


foundation  underlying  the  gaps  (which  may 
not  be  as  wide  as  some  people  may  think), 
upon  which  the  service  could  build  a  more 
cohesive  air  and  space  force  for  the  future. 

As  re  gards  I/O  ori  en  ta  tion— a  con  tin  uum  of 
attitudes,  not  an  absolute  choice  between  in- 
stitutionandoccupation— thesurveyrevealed 
sig  nifi  cant  dif  f  er  ences  bas  ed  on  rank,  o  c  cu  pa- 
tion,  rat  ing,  PME  comple  tion,  andj  oint  ex  pe  - 
rience.  Higher  rank,  completion  of  more 
PME,  and  joint  experiencewerecharacteristic 
of  officers  who  were  relatively  more  institu¬ 
tional  in  their  orientations.  Also  displaying 
more  institutional  attitudes  were  support  of- 
fi  cers  and  members  of  the  sci  en  tific  and  en  gi- 
neering  community,  as  well  as  nonrated  offi¬ 
cers.  Most  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  in  only 
one  sub  cate  gory  and  for  a  sin  gle  ques  tion  did 
the  mean  response  move  over  the  centerline 
of  the  continuum  and  into  the  occupational 
side. 

Although  earlier  reports  stated  that  this  or 
that  group  remained  more  or  less  occupa¬ 
tional  in  its  orientation,  this  survey  reports 
relative  degrees  of  institutional  orientation. 
That  in  itself  should  provide  a  bit  more  opti¬ 
mism  as  to  the  possibility  of  at  least  bridging 
the  I/O  gaps  within  the  Air  Force  of  fi  cer  corps. 
Only  a  question  on  non-mission-related  du¬ 
ties,  the  omnipresent  military  “Mickey 
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Mouse,”  brought  a  series  of  mean  responses 
over  three  on  a  five-point  scale.  And  only  the 
most  junior  operational  officers  surveyed 
(captains  in  rated,  missile,  and  space  special¬ 
ties)  registered  a  mean  score  over  the  2.50 
midpoint  (a  2.51)  on  the  pool  of  “occupa¬ 
tional”  questions.  Thus,  the  Air  Force  retains 
an  “institutional”  foundation. 

On  the  relative  ranking  of  alternative  mis¬ 
sions,  priorities,  and  allegiances,  the  survey 
found  higher  de  grees  of  agree  ment  across  the 
Air  Force.  Mis  sion  choices  re  vealedfew  differ¬ 
ences,  and  only  senior  scientific  and  engi¬ 
neering  officers  elevated  “team”  efforts  over 
op  era  tional  air  com  bat  as  their  top  mis  sion  of 
choice.  The  instrument  noted  no  differences 
in  rankings  for  allegiances.  Only  the  matter 
of  selecting  priorities  showed  some  differ¬ 
ences,  with  several  subgroups  ranking  opera¬ 
tional  mission  over  people  and  more  senior 
officers  generally  reversing  those  two  priori¬ 
ties.  In  the  end,  the  technology-oriented  offi¬ 
cer  corps  put  technology  last  in  its  rankings, 
behind  operational-mission  and  air-combat 
priorities  in  every  case. 

Finally,  the  responses  regarding  technol¬ 
ogy  and  space  revealed  some  significant  dif¬ 
ferences,  but  one  can  bridge  most  of  the  gaps 
here.Moreseniorofficers,op  era  tors,  rated  of¬ 
ficers,  and  officers  with  higher  levels  of  PME 
looked  more  positively  on  the  role  technol¬ 
ogy  plays  in  the  Air  Force.  But  the  key  differ¬ 
ences  concerned  space.  Senior  officers,  sup¬ 
port  and  scientific/engineering  officers, 
nonrated  officers,  officers  with  more  PME 
and  aj oint  as  s ign ment ,  and  fe  male  of  fi  cer s  all 
had  high  regard  for  the  role  of  space.  Most 
noteworthy,  again,  was  the  response  of  rated 
officers,  which  indicated  a  lower  regard  for 
space,  thereby  ere  at  ing  a  dis  tinct  gap  be  tween 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  Air  Force  on  this  is¬ 
sue.  Further,  the  range  and  degree  of  differ¬ 
ence  within  all  of  the  subcategories  of  focus 
proved  greatest  on  this  issue  of  the  air  and 
space  force.  This  prominent  fracture  line  is 
significant  to  the  future  of  space  within  the 
Air  Force,  as  opposed  to  space  as  a  separate 
force.  Although  G\oba\Tn^ementstates  that 
“we  are  now  transitioning  from  an  ait  force 


into  an  ait  and  space  force  on  an  evolutionary 
path  to  a  space  and  ait  force”  (emphasis  in 
original),41  Air  Force  officers  are,  overall  and 
particularly  within  the  rated  community,  not 
yet  ready  to  make  that  transition.  The  space 
force  may  find  itself  in  the  same  position  in 
which  the  Air  Corps  found  itself  as  a  part  of 
the  US  Army.  That  is,  independence  becomes 
the  only  viable  alternative  unless  the  Air 
Force  accepts  and  supports  a  key  space  role 
within  the  existing  force. 

So  the  survey  found  fractionalization  on 
the  basis  of  rank,  occupation,  and  rating  but 
found  lesser  degrees  of  difference  for  level  of 
PME  completion,  joint  experience,  and  for 
rank  within  the  occupational  categories  of 
operations  and  support  officers.  It  revealed 
few  differences  on  the  basis  of  gender  or 
source  of  commission  and  few  within  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  engineering  community.  For  the 
most  part,  the  dif  fer  ences  were  per  haps  not  as 
striking  as  were  some  of  the  areas  of  similar¬ 
ity.  Operational  and  occupational  focus  will 
lead  to  some  degree  of  difference  in  reaction 
to  vari  ous  ar  eas  surrounding  Air  Force  culture 
and  mission,  but  the  gaps  appear  bridgeable. 
The  serv  ice’s  line-  officer  corps  ap  pears  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  basic  infrastruc  ture  upon  which  the  Air 
Force  can  build  cohesion. 

Building  a  Cohesive  Force 

Building  or  fostering  cohesion  within  a 
complex  organization  is  a  dif  fi  cult  task,  but  it 
is  one  that  has  been  and  can  be  successfully 
accomplished.  We  must  remember  that  cul¬ 
ture  change  and  co  he  sion  are  prod  ucts  of  sen¬ 
ior  leadership  acting  in  concert  with  leaders 
reaching  down  into  the  organization.  The 
process  is  internal,  active,  and  top-down.  It 
must  begin  with  the  clear  definition  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  ,  uni  fy  ing  mis  sion  or  vi  sion  state  ment ,  one 
that  is  attuned  to  the  task  orientation  of  the 
organization  and  one  that  all  key,  elite  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  organization  can  embrace.  One 
must  then  actively  disseminate  that  vision 
across  the  diverse  subcultures  and  fraction¬ 
ated  specialties  before  it  can  begin  to  take  ef¬ 
fect. 
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At  the  Air  Force  Academy,  busts  of  air  leaders,  from  the  Wright  brothers  through  Hap  Arnold,  surround  the  central  area, 
but  upon  that  field  one  also  finds  static  displays  of  the  F-4  and  F- 1 05  from  Vietnam  and  the  F- 15  and  F-16  from  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  The  technologies  of  flight  take  center  stage. 


Completing  an  organizational  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Air  Force  requires  completing  its 
cultural  trans  for  ma  tion,  r  emak  ing  the  serv  ice 
into  its  twenty-first-century  vision.42  First, 
this  process  requires  a  careful  alignment  of 
the  Air  Force  conception  of  its  task  environ¬ 
ment  with  the  perception  of  that  environ¬ 
ment  held  by  general,  political  elements  (the 
national  security  bureaucracy,  especially  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff) .  This  is  the  clear  vi  sionre  quired  from 
senior  lead  er  ship  at  the  top  of  the  corps  elite. 
The  Air  Force’s  Global  Engagement  vision  and 
its  core  competencies,  especially  insofar  as 
they  are  consistent  with  the  Joint  Vision  2010 
process  (Joint  Vision  2010 ,  the  Concept  for  Fu¬ 
ture  Joint  Operations,  and  the  Joint  Vision  Im¬ 
plementation  Master  Plan  for  the  moment) , 
provide  a  solid  first  step  to  building  this  mis- 
sion/vision  identity. 

Second,  one  must  realign  Air  Force  strat¬ 
egy  and  structure  to  achieve  the  critical  op¬ 
era  tional  tasks ,  roles ,  mis  s  ions ,  and  func  tions 
at  the  heart  of  the  vision.  This  requires  uni¬ 
fied,  active  leadership  reaching  down  to  re¬ 
shape  the  service  through  clear  and  cohesive 
guidance.  Air  Force  Doctrine  Document 


(AFDD)  1,  Mr  Force  EasicDoctrine;  AFDD  2,  Air 
and  Space  P  ower  Or  ganizationandEmploy  ment 
(forthcoming);  and  the  developing  air- 
dominant  strat  egy  all  are  key  parts  of  this  sta¬ 
te  gic  effort.  Analysis  of  the  survey  for  this  ar  ti¬ 
de  indicates  that  the  role  of  space  within  the 
Air  Force  must  be  a  central  feature  of  this  re¬ 
vised  strategy  and  structure  in  order  to  retain 
space  as  a  force  within  the  organization.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  space  may  be  forced  to  seek  an  inde- 
pend  ent  iden  tity  in  or  der  to  sur  vive  and  pros¬ 
per  as  a  distinct  mission  element. 

Third,  the  changed  culture,  realigned  and 
reinforced  elites,  and  revised  priorities  must 
be  so  cial  ized  across  the  or  gani  za  tion.  The  key 
to  this  process  lies  in  creating  a  cohesive  and 
encompassing  team  focus  around  which  di¬ 
verse  subcultures  and  specialties  can  (and 
want  to)  coalesce.  Rewards  and  incentives, 
pro  mo  tions ,  and  train  ing  must  all  be  brought 
into  alignment  with  this  team  concept  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  “glue”  it  needs  to  hold  the  reshaped 
service  together  until  it  fuses  into  a  common 
whole.  The  new  culture  and  team  must  be  so¬ 
cialized  from  the  beginning  of  one’s  entry 
into  the  closed-career  system,  either  via  pre- 
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Gen  Merrill  A.  McPeak,  USAF,  Retired .  Advances  in 
conventional  technology,  precision,  and  lethality  had 
accompanied  the  takeover  of  Air  Force  leadership  by  the 
“fighter  mafia  ”  Tactical  pilots  had  supplanted  bomber 
pilots,  and  Global  Reach,  Global  Power  gave  voice  to 
their  vision  of  how  airpower  should  (would)  be  employed 
in  the  new  world  order. 

commissioning  education,  initial  specialty 
training,  or  a  common  Air  Force  orientation. 
This  culture  and  vision  must  then  be  rein¬ 
forced  across  one’s  career,  not  just  in  formal 
PME  programs  but  also  via  active  mentoring 
by  leadership  at  every  level. 

The  ASBC  and  the  PME  process  under 
study  at  Air  University  may  be  steps  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  and  the  joint-education,  cradle- to- 
grave  career  progression  suggested  in  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Instruction 
(CJCSI)  1800.01,  Officer  Professional  Military 
Education  ¥  olio/ ,  may  prove  a  viable  template 
for  the  Air  Force  program.  However,  the  in¬ 
fer  mal  di-  mension  will  be  key  to  the  broad  est 
sue  cess  of  this  so  ciali  zation  ef  fort,  and  it  rests 
in  Air  Force  leaders’  active  men  taring  of  their 
juniors-a  difficult  process  to  institutionalize 
and  standardize.  ASBC  curriculum-support 
surveys  conducted  by  Air  University  in  1996 
indicate  that  the  focus  for  the  socialization  of 


junior  officers  should  address  core  values, 
ethics,  teamwork,  and  Air  Force  missions. 
One  should  place  secondary  emphasis  on  Air 
Force  history  and  doctrine— or  air¬ 
mindedness.43  The  Air  Force  must  note  that 
shared  val  ues  are  cer  tainly  a  foun  da  tion  up  on 
which  to  be  gin  to  build  co  he  sion  but  that  one 
must  also  define  and  promulgate  a  clear  and 
unifying  vision— a  sense  of  shared  mission  in 
which  each  member  can  see  a  direct  and  im¬ 
portant  stake— before  a  unified  service  can 
arise.  The  final  result  must  take  the  form  of 
changed  output  in  terms  of  the  performance 
and  cohesion  of  the  Air  Force  team  within 
and  across  the  twenty-first-century  battle 
space,  and  simple  or  singular  attempts  at  so¬ 
lution  may  not  be  enough. 

As  the  Air  Force  completes  this  transition, 
it  must  also  remember  not  to  use  the  per¬ 
ceived  coherence  of  the  other  US  military 
services  as  the  basis  for  a  direct  “fix”  of 
unique  Air  Force  is  sues  and  prob  lems.  The  Air 
Force  is  simply  not  the  Army,  Marine  Corps, 
or  Navy,  none  of  whose  programs  will  auto- 
mati  cally  trans  fer  un  changed  to  the  Air  Force. 
One  must  analyze,  evaluate,  and  adapt  each 
one  for  Air  Force  applications. 

Earlier  research  points  to  the  differences 
among  service  cultures  and  cohesion.44  The 
Army  is  the  most  closely  integrated  of  the 
larger  services,  a  fact  one  may  attribute  to  in¬ 
terbranch  mobility  across  careers,  with  many 
of  fi  cers  serv  ing  one  or  more  tours  in  differ  ent 
branches  of  the  service.  Multibranch  bases 
also  contribute  to  cross-branch  understand¬ 
ing  and  communication— and  ultimately  to 
cohesion.  In  fact,  the  Army  operates  as  an  in¬ 
terdependent,  combined-arms  team,  with 
each  specialty  area  interacting  with  and  de¬ 
pending  directly  on  others  for  support.  The 
operational  Army  is  a  team.  It  lives  as  that 
team  on  its  bases,  deploys  to  the  field  to  live 
even  more  closely  together  in  that  team,  and 
lives  or  dies  in  combat,  based  on  direct  link¬ 
ages  and  mu  tual  sup  port  among  the  mem  bers 
of  that  team.  The  experience  of  the  National 
Training  Center  in  the  1990s  reinforces  this 
team  con  cept .  The  Army  is  built  for  co  he  sion. 

That  same  research  does  not  address  the 
Marine  Corps,  but  this  service  has  all  of  the 
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co  he  sive  ele  merits  found  with  the  Army,  plus 
the  additional  advantages  of  a  narrow  mis¬ 
sion  set  and  a  small  size.  Marines  are  organ¬ 
ized  into  an  organic  whole-the  Marine  Air- 
Ground  Task  Force-and  they  live  in  that  in  te- 
grated  organization,  deploy  at  sea  for  ex¬ 
tended  periods  in  that  structure,  and  face 
both  their  operational  and  political  environ¬ 
ments  as  a  sin  gu  lar  team.  The  corps  is  fo  cused 
and  chal  lenged  as  a  unit  and  sees  it  self  in  that 
light.  Marines  em  body  a  co  hesive  war  rior  en¬ 
tity.  They  have  much  in  common  with  the 
“model”  cohesive  unit— the  US  Forest  Ser- 
vice-whichis  small,  remotely  stationed,  field 
oriented,  and  institutionally  cohesive.45 

The  Navy  is  the  second  most  cohesive  of 
the  three  largest  services.  Navy  skills  are 
more  distinct  and  diverse  than  those  of  the 
Army,  but  the  naval  task  force  is  also  an  in¬ 
terdependent  operational  organization. 
This  operational  interdependence  provides 
a  binding  force  across  weapon  systems  and 
specialties,  and  this  cohesion  is  reinforced 
through  multispecialty  interaction  in  the 
ports  and  wardrooms  of  the  fleet.  As  with 
the  Army,  operational  deployments  and 
combat  interdependencies  mold  the  force 
into  a  fairly  cohesive  whole. 

The  Air  Force  is  the  least  cohesive  of  the 
services.  One  may  attribute  its  fragmentation 
to  the  specialized  nature  of  its  technologies, 
the  specialization  of  its  wing  structure,  and 
the  relative  isolation  of  one  specialized  unit 
from  the  others.  The  basis  of  the  problem  is 
Air  Force  tech  nolo  gies,  which  are  diverse  and 
specialized;  both  efficiencies  and  effective¬ 
ness  come  from  organizing  around  those 
unique  technical  assets.  The  operational  Air 
Force  mixes  assets  within  operations,  but 
units  live  apart  and  work  in  isolation  until 
they  join  up  en  route  to  the  operational  tar¬ 
get.  Further,  direct-  support  tech  nolo  gies  that 
are  integrated  into  the  actual  operation  may 
be  continents  away  at  the  time  they  are  “in¬ 
teroperating”  with  a  force.  The  Air  Force  mis¬ 
sion  also  mixes  sev  eral  op  era  tional  foci,  from 
surface-warfare  support  through  airlift  (both 
theater  and  global)  to  strategic  operations 
and  into  space.  There  is  much  less  “glue,  ”  less 
single-mission  simplicity,  and  less  combined 


physical  contact  than  one  finds  in  the  other 
services.  The  Air  Force  cannot  be  the  Marines, 
and  Marine  answers  may  not  even  begin  to 
address  Air  Force  questions. 

Perhaps  the  Air  Force  should  look  outside 
the  military  into  other  complex  government 
agencies  and  civilian  organizations  for  mod¬ 
els.  High-technology  enterprises  in  the  non- 
mili  tary  s  ec  tor  might  of  fer  relevant  in  puts  for 
Air  Force  cohesion  issues.  One  might  cer¬ 
tainly  consider  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA) ,  which  can  of¬ 
fer  at  least  as  much  relevant  experienceas  the 
other  services.  NASA  also  faced  a  period  of 
transition  leading  up  to  the  Challenger  disas¬ 
ter,  and  it  is  now  facing  an  institutional  re¬ 
newal  at  least  as  fundamental  as  that  facing 
the  Air  Force.  Observers  outline  issues  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  co  he  sionin  the  con  fed  era  tion  of  cul¬ 
tures  known  as  NASA,  finding  that  the  inte¬ 
grative,  cohesive  matrix  culture  that 
characterized  the  Apollo  era  gave  way  to  bu¬ 
reaucratic  entropy  and  dis  order,  leadingup  to 
Challenger.  The  political  environment  de¬ 
creased  its  support  for  NASA,  bureaucratic 
pressures  became  paramount,  and  “conserv¬ 
es”  pursuing  a  survival  mentality  replaced 
“innovators”  atthecoreoftheorganiza  tion.46 
Today,  NASA  is  attempting  to  reinvigorate  its 
high-tech,  multiple-subculture  matrix  team 
around  new  missions  and  goals,  and  the  Air 
Force  should  take  note  of  those  efforts. 

Re  gard  less  of  the  mod  els  ex  am  ined,  the  Air 
Force  must  find  its  own  answers  within  its 
own  set  of  cultures  and  pressures:  it  must  de¬ 
fine,  build,  and  sustain  its  own  team  within 
and  against  its  own  mission  and  vision.  The 
officer  corps  is  the  key  to  that  effort.  Military 
of  f i  cers  lead  the  vari  ous  units  at  all  lev  els ,  and 
through  that  leadership  they  set  the  example 
and  cli  mate  of  the  pri  mary  groups  with  which 
Air  Force  members  identify.  Those  same  offi¬ 
cers  pro  vide  the  link  ing  mechanism,  the  glue, 
that  binds  those  individual  units  into  a  force, 
both  across  the  functions  and  up  and  down 
the  Air  Force.47  The  officers  set,  disseminate, 
and  perpetuate  the  culture,  and  they  must  all 
be  come  involved  in  re  invent  ing  the  Air  Force 
team.  The  Air  Force  officer  corps  must  share 
essential  values,  define  the  service  core  mis- 
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sion(s)  within  the  operational  and  political 
environments,  create  a  unifying  vision,  and 
undertake  strategic  planning  and  action  to 
promulgate  that  vision. 

A  start  should  come  from  clearly  defining 
an  Air  Force  team,  one  that  includes  both  de¬ 
cisive  and  supportive  airpower  and  space 
power  functions  within  the  operational  con¬ 
text  of  the  twenty-first-century  battle  space; 
we  must  build  onGlobaVEn^a^ement  to  define 
that  inclusive  Air  Force  team  of  the  future. 
But  such  a  team  concept  must  be  real,  and  it 
must  be  backed  tangibly  through  policy  and 
incentives  (promotion  and  status)  from  the 
top  down.  The  team  and  its  vision  must  be 
disseminated  at  all  levels,  not  just  through 
for  mal  means  but  through  ac  tive,  con  tinu  ous 
involvement  of  all  commanders.  It  must  be  a 
formal/informal  cradle-to-grave  continuum 
of  Air  Force  corps  concepts,  not  just  core  con¬ 
cepts.  That  team  must  be  built,  reinforced, 
and  employed— as  a  team,  not  just  its 
parts— and  the  Air  Force  incentive  system  of 
recognition  and  advancement  must  be 
aligned  with  that  team  concept.  High-tech, 
complex  matrix  teams  can  be  productive, 
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